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The Merrill-Palmer School 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary 


This year the Merrill-Palmer School is scanning its thirty-five 
years of service as a unique educational institution to determine 
whether it has fulfilled the purposes of its founding. 

Unique in 1920, the School remains experimental in its direction in 
1955. Founded as The Merrill-Palmer School of Motherhood and 
Home Training to train young women for the “functions and services 
of wifehood and motherhood and the management, supervision, di- 
rection and inspiration of homes” the pioneering institution established 
with a bequest from Lizzie Merrill Palmer has reinterpreted its pro- 
gram vi education for home and family life in the light of new develop- 
ments in each decade and to include men as well as women. 

Changing as vast gains in knowledge have inexorably altered living 
conditions for young and old, the School has broadened its program 
to encompass the life cycle of the family, gradually including the 
periods of infancy, childhood, adolescence, early maturity, parenthood 
and later maturity. The School has maintained its goals of greater 
understanding of interpersonal relationships in family life and the 
development of healthier, happier, self-sufficient individuals in order 
to carry out its charge of education for parenthood. 

Accomplishments of the past 35 years indicate directions of greater 
effort in the future. Changes in the family configuration increase in 
number, accelerated and amplified; even for the individual the com- 
munity is becoming the world. Developments in science and technol- 
ogy are evolved, assimilated and employed to provide the family with 
greater comforts and for further advances. Development of the 
family’s ability to utilize these gains for the benefit of all members has 
not kept pace. Contributions to human development—individual, so- 
cial, cultural—provide the challenge for The Merrill-Palmer School. 

To interpret its program in 1955 and to envision how the founder’s 
directive can be continually carried forward in the future, The Merrill- 
Palmer School will sponsor a series of “Open House” events during the 
next three months and a symposium on The Effective Family: Today 
and Tomorrow, December 7, 8 and 9. The meetings will be informa- 
tive and emphasize the experimental and direct educational aspects of 
the School program. The guests will include former staff members and 
students, parents of children who have been enrolled in the School's 
services or special projects, adults who as children participated in the 
School program, and representatives of cooperating schools and com- 
munity agencies. 

—Pauline Park Wilson Knapp 
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IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT VALUES IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES RELATED TO HUMAN GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN* 


On this vast topic I cannot hope to offer you more than a series of, 
I am afraid, ill-connected comments on particular points. I shall begin 
with a discussion of some of the implications of science in general for 
the problem of values. I shall then turn to social science in particular. 
Next, I shall take up some questions posed explicitly by your program 
committee. Finally, I shall turn to two broad issues that are immedi- 
ately related to personality development. 

It is frequently said rather glibly that the scientist is committed to 
the values of detachment and the quest for truth “with icy enthusiasm.” 
This is so, and yet this is only a very pale and partial statement of the 
extent to which values actually enter in to the personal and profes- 
sional activities of scientists. As the British psychiatrist, Henry Dicks,' 
remarks ¢ “. . . it is ludicrous for any of us to pretend that we are neu- 
tral, dessicated scientists to whom all ideas are equal, and to deceive 
ourselves that our sole value goal is the disinterested search for truth.” 
Yes, other values constantly obtrude themselves into our work. Some of 
them have little or nothing to do with science. Others are general 
scientific values but as interpreted and extended in terms of our various 
cultures and of our total private life experiences. We must ever strive 
toward conscious awareness and critical scrutiny of the values we 
bring to our work from the overall scientific sub-culture, from the 
specific variant of this represented by our own profession at a particu- 
lar point in time, and from our own life history. 

On the other hand, it would be a great mistake to overlook the 
fact that science as such does have implications for values. Every 
scientist has taken the position that there is some discoverable order 
in experience, and that discovery is contingent upon adherence to the 
values of truth and detachment. Ralph Gerard ? in a thoughtful essay 
has further argued that the scientific outlook is in the nature of the 








* Professor of Anthropology, Harvard University. Presented at the Second 
Annual Merrill-Palmer Spring Conference, May 19, 1955. Other papers from the 
conference on “Values in the Social Sciences Related to Growth and Develop- 
ment” will appear in subsequent issues of the QUARTERLY. 

+ I have drawn elsewhere in this talk upon this excellent paper. 
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case opposed to absolutism in any form: that science is necessarily 
cumulative, operational, public, and universal rather than bound to 
culture or nationality. He eloquently concludes: 


Biology recognizes at all levels of organization the coexistence of equi- 
librium and change, of passivity and activity, of being and becoming. It 
sees in protoplasms of the cell, cells of the organism, and organisms of the 
epiorganism, competition and cooperation, selfishness and altruism, hostility 
and devotion; and it insists, further, that the grand panorama of the living, 
and the narrower vista of the thinking, show alike the same motif, of change 
in the direction of greater selflessness of the units as they are parts of ever 
more integrated wholes. 

There is a clear and useable ethics based on empirical observation of 
what the world is. It is not spun by the mind alone, from postulates which 
particular emotional sets in their positors. Rather it has behind it a body 
of coherent and universally accepted evidence which points a clear direction 
and impels movement along it. 

As man’s science, his accumulated and organized and tested knowledge, 
leads him to state ever more sweeping generalizations, with ever more con- 
fidence in their enduring validity, about what the world is like and in which 
way it is moving, he approaches closer to an empirical answer to the grand 
problems of philosophy. Certainty of absolute values we shall never have, 
but certainly science will supply values founded on an immense knowledge 
of the universe, wide in space and deep in time, values more weighty to 
all men than those imposed by a particular period and locale on some of 
them. 

Science has given us a Utopia of means; it may yet give us a Utopia of 
ends. And the religious spirit must urge men toward it. 


If there be any “pan” movement in the world today, this movement 
is surely pan-scientism. Although there are varying emphases and 
distortions, science is accepted alike in the Free World, in the Com- 
munist Bloc, and in “the uncommitted third.” In certain of the “under- 
developed areas” science enters first through its applied handmaiden, 
technology. But no country that has been introduced to contemporary 
technology waits long before seeing to it that its youngsters study 
pure science. If science carries with it certain ethical principles, the 
sweep of science through the world may be more influential than any- 
thing else in creating universally accepted moral standards. 

In a notable book Anatol Rapaport * has persuasively developed 
the thesis that a whole code of ethics and values is implicit in science. 
The following provides some idea of the general lines of his argument: 


A fundamental value in the scientific outlook is concern with the best 
available map of reality. The scientist will always seek a description of 
events which enables him to predict most by assuming least. He thus 
already prefers a particular form of behavior. If moralities are systems of 
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preferences, here is at least one point at which science cannot be said to 
be completely without preferences. Science prefers good maps. 

. .. A set of evaluative habits, an orientation, a social structure, a cul- 
ture pattern which tends to facilitate the search for better maps will be 
considered by the scientist as “good;” that which hinders the search will 
be considered “bad.” . . . There are some things in which the scientist 
cannot be impartiai . . . . . scientific morality and scientific social order . . . 
demand that we discard the notions of the world and of ourselves acquired 
through pre-scientific metaphysics and perpetuated through pre-scientific 
language habits. The moral outlook inherent in science is not bound to this 
or that culture, even though it has borrowed standards from many cultures. 


Moreover, values that are in some sense new appear to be emerg- 
ing from science. A good example, is “mental health,” the joint 
product of medicine and of social science. This conception, scienti- 
fically and secularly toned, is increasingly positive—i.e., the idea is 
not that of freedom from pathology but rather of a state that permits 
the individual to realize his greatest potentialities of happiness and of 
creativity both for himself and for his society (cf. Dicks '). 


SocIAL SCIENCE 


The first thing that must be said here is that social scientists have 
demonstrated systematically and empirically what theologians, philos- 
ophers, and physicians have long known on other grounds: one cannot 
hope to comprehend human behavior without taking account of 
values. Man is not only the reasoning and the talking animal. He is 
distinctively the valuing animal. Always and everywhere men are 
discussing the right and the good, what is better and worse, what is 
proper and what is wrong. The fact that individuals and societies never 
live up perfectly to the standards to which they profess to adhere does 
not prove that, as communists have often alleged, these standards 
that have some durability in time and which interfere with the im- 
mediate satisfactions of organisms are mere “verbal epiphenomena” or 
crude rationalizations used by “the ruling classes” to keep the masses in 
line. On the contrary, there is abundant evidence that these trans- 
cendental man-made standards steadily influence human behavior even 
where they do not determine it.* The natural historian studying the 
human species with the same objectivity he accords to insects or 
beavers must conclude that concern with values (even where they are 
violated) is perhaps the outstanding peculiarity of this species. If 
this were not so, I should be happy to forget the whole troublesome 


* See, for example, the reports of the Comparative Study of Values in Five 
Cultures (published mainly in the Values Series of the Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University). For a fuller treatment of the matters dealt with 
in these paragraphs see Kluckhohn.* ° 
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problem of “values” with James Joyce’s phrase: “I fear these big 
words that make us so unhappy.” 

Many of us were brought up on some version of Mark May's epigram: 
“In the beginning there was the organism and the environment.” That 
is, human behavior is to be understood by recourse to the model of 
organisms reacting to stimuli or to stimulus-situations. In a certain 
literal meaning this model is a valid one, but there is also a sense in 
which it is, if not false, actively misleading. For, except at the level of 
reflex behavior or reactions under conditions of extreme physiological 
stress, human beings do not “react to stimuli” in the way in which a 
temperature control device will operate once the thermometer has 
risen a tenth of a degree to the figure set to turn on a mechanism. In 
general, human beings react only to stimuli as interpreted or defined 
in terms of somewhat arbitrary or conventional criteria. For our pur- 
poses here it matters little whether we consider this interpretation as a 
function of the “total apperceptive mass” of some clinical psycholo- 
gists or the “reverberating neural circuits” of McCulloch and other 
neurologists. The important point for us to notice is that reaction is 
influenced by learned form and content largely made up of implicit 
and explict values. For this reason, if for no other, the social scientist 
must study values as carefully as he studies reaction times or kinship 
systems. 

Yet we have all been—until very recently—very shy about this 
matter. It wasn’t quite respectable for anyone who claimed to be a 
“scientist” to use the very word “value” in his professional discourse. 
We have been hedged in by the intellectual folklore that derives most 
directly from Kant’s famous dichotomy of the Naturwissenschaften and 
the Geisteswissenschaften. “Values” are the province of theologians, 
philosophers, and humanists. “Scientists” may deal only with “facts.” 
Now, as F. S. C. Northrop and Warren McCulloch have pointed out, 
this segregation was not without sense, given the knowledge of physi- 
ology and neurology available in Kant’s time. Today, however, we 
know that human beings not only can be influenced by general ideas, 
can reason deductively: they must by virtue of the very structure of 
their nervous systems. Hence “fact” and “value” are at best abstract 
polar categories. In actual behavior the line is seldom sharply drawn. 
Indeed values can well be said to constitute a special class of fact. 

But the old uneasines persists in tradition-bound and (on the 
whole ) conformist academic circles. Really, anthropologists have dealt 
with values from the beginning—they had to. It was only the suspect 
word that was avoided in favor of such expressions as “primitive reli- 
gion” or “cultural themes.” To my knowledge “values” as such did not 
appear in a text or other general book on anthropology until the revised 
edition of Kroeber’s Anthropology (1948). To anthropologists, how- 
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ever, it is increasingly evident that we must either consider values 
extensively or resign ourselves to pure descriptivism or exclusively to 
the biological aspects of anthropology. If the essence of cultures is 
their patterned selectivity, the essence of this selectivity can be dis- 
covered and stated parsimoniously only by reference to the value 
system. 

THREE QUESTIONS 

Are professional ethics and individual values necessarily consistent? 
I believe that we all know from our personal experiences that they are 
not. Particularly in our present world of shifting and conflicting values 
this problem is acute. Concern with the matter is evidenced in the 
attempts of various psychological and anthropological societies to agree 
upon professional codes of ethics that will fairly satisfactorily reconcile 
professional, cultural, and personal standards. Educators, and especi- 
ally public school teachers, are in a rather unusual position in the United 
States. In most cultures known through time and space the primary 
responsibility of the educator has been to instill, expound, and, in some 
cases, refine the great values of each culture. The teaching of informa- 
tion and skills has ordinarily been little more than a means to some 
transcendental end. In our country this emphasis has, for the most 
part, tended to be reversed. Public teachers have a duty to instill the 
values embodied in our constitution and laws, but beyond this they 
are expected to tread warily. One of our fundamental traditions is 
that all religions are legitimate but none is official. Since religions 
treat of values, the teacher who discusses other than political values 
runs the danger of trespassing upon what we have considered to be 
the rights of the church and of the home. 

Some of the things I shall say later on “integration” are relevant, in 
my opinion, to the question of professional and individual values. 
Otherwise I shall leave this very complex matter in the hope that you 
will consider it at some length in our various discussions. 

Must absolute values be authoritarian in nature? What assump- 
tions underly the belief in relativistic values? It will be convenient to 
consider together these two questions. My point of view will be largely 
anthropological because the data and theory of anthropology bear 
very directly upon them. 

Historically, central values have most often had an authoritarian 
character. They have been sanctioned as divinely revealed or enforced 
as the “sacred customs” of the state. Frequently, these two positions 
have been mingled. The king has also been the viceregent of God. 
The leader of the Party has also claimed infallibility as the expounder 
of orthodoxy. But at least twice in human history (in Greece and in 
China) there have been significant attempts to discover moral abso- 
lutes on the basis of enquiry and reason. 
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If by “authoritarian” is meant acceptance on the basis of fiat and 
dictation, I do not believe that core values necessarily have to have 
this character. Scientists in general and anthropologists in particular 
are a bit wary of the word “absolute.” We are perfectly willing to 
recognize categorical imperatives as applicable in the light of present 
knowledge. We even suspect that in broad terms some of these (reci- 
procal obligations, devotion, respect for truth, abnegation of unjusti- 
fied violence, self-control, and the like) will and must apply, always 
and everywhere, as long as human existence continues. For human 
life is and must be a moral life precisely because it is a social life. 
Cooperation and other necessities of social life are not taken care of 
automatically by instincts in the case of the human organism as they 
are with the bees and the ants. Yet situations change so rapidly and 
new knowledge brings so many new perspectives that the detailed 
codes of behavior to be inferred from the general value principles can 
hardly have justifiable absolute formulations. At most, one may prop- 
erly speak of “conditional absolutes” or “moving absolutes.” 

This does not in the least mean “cultural relativity” in the vulgar- 
ized sense that a culture pattern is by that very fact justified—never to 
be interfered or tampered with. For there are sick societies as well as 
sick individuals. Anthropology knows empirically a number of uni- 
versals and near-universals that cut across the more striking facts of 
cultural variation. It seems plausible that these approaches to uni- 
formity (in intent if not altogether in outward form) reflect the broad 
“absolutes” required by this kind of organism living in a social exist- 
ence. But while there are undoubtedly interrelations between “abso- 
lutes” and “universals” one must take care not to consider them 
identical. The fact that some values are found in all cultures does not 
unequivocally make these values good and necessary to the very end 
of time. It merely creates a much heavier burden of proof upon any- 
one who questions the absolute nature of such a universal. Conversely, 
the fact that certain values are lacking in many cultuers does not 
necessarily bring into question the worthwhileness of taking as a “con- 
ditional absolute” a value for which a strong case can be made on 
other grounds. Lack of universality may reflect simply historical acci- 
dent: the people have never had access to this value, and one must 
never assume that all basic values will be evolved by every culture. 
Or, absence of a value may mean no more than that this culture, for 
whatever reasons, is at this time in .. state of disharmony. 

Relativity is one of the broadest intellectual movements of recent 
times. The logical positivists, the psychoanalysts, the Communists, and 
others have all had a part in it. The movement is so many-faceted that 
one must regard it as a phenomenon to be investigated by the tech- 
niques of the sociology of knowledge. At any rate, there is little 
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doubt thai like most movements of comparable sweep it has led to 
exaggerations. This is certainly true in anthropology. Any science 
must be adequate to explain both the similarities and the differences 
in the data with which it deals. Recent anthropology has focused its 
attention too preponderantly on the differences. They are there. They 
are real and important. Cultural relativism in certain contexts has 
been completely established, and there must be no attempt to explain 
it away or to deprecate its significance because it is inconvenient, hard 
to take, hard to live with. Some values are almost purely cultural 
and draw their significance only from the matrix of that culture. Even 
the universal values have their special phrasings and emphases in ac- 
cord with each distinct culture. 

Yet relativity is far more dominant in form and in outward trapping 
than in broad content. Cultural differences are still so many variations 
on themas supplied by raw human nature and by the universalities of 
the human situation. The common understandings between men of 
“ifferent cultures are very general and very easily obscured by lan- 
guage and other observable symbols. True universals or near univer- 
sals are not numerous. But they seem to be as deep-going as they are 
rare. Anthropology’s facts attest that the phrase “a common humanity” 
is highly meaningful. This is also important. 

I agree with Rapaport * that “objective relativism” can lead to the 
development of truly explicit and truly universal standards in science 
and in values. He says: 


So it is incorrect to say that the scientific outlook is simply a by-product 
of a particular culture. It is rather the essence of a culture which has not 
yet been established—a culture-studying culture. Ironically, the anthro- 
pologists who often are most emphatic in stating that no non-cultural stand- 
ards of evaluation exist are among the most active builders of his new culture- 
studying culture, whose standards transcend those of the cultures which the 
anthropolgists study and thus give them an opportunity to emancipate 
themselves from the limitations of the local standards. The anthropologist can 
remain the anthropologist both in New Guinea and in Middletown, in spite 
of the fact that he may have been born in Middletown or in New Guinea. 

The moral attitudes contained in the scientific outlook have a different 
genesis from those contained in ordinary “unconscious” cultures. They are a 
result of a “freer choice,” because they involve a deeper insight into the 
consequences of the choice. 


PERSONALITY-IN-SOCIETY-AND-CULTURE 


Among the values gradually coming out of the implicit realm of 
social science and into the explicit are some that hinge on such worn 
catchwords as “the part-whole problem,” “integration,” and “whole- 
ness.” These may be of special import for the future because, as Wolf- 
gang Kohler has made clear, the scientific speculation and hypothesis 
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of one generation often become in succeeding generations the per- 
ceptual frames of reference for whole peoples. And, as the history of 
science shows, a landmark is reached whenever there is radical change 
in whatever scientists agree to be “real” and amenable to scientific 
investigation. 

The mathematician Warren Weaver says that Western science has 
gone through two stages and is entering a third. The classical mechan- 
ics dealt successfully with “problems of organized simplicity.” Weaver 
uses the analogy of a billiard ball on a table of known dimensions and 
properties. Thence science moved to “problems of disorganized com- 
plexity:” millions of billiard balls on a table; what happens to any spe- 
cific ball is not very interesting but the statistically derivable central 
tendencies become the focus of attention. Now science generally, 
including behavioral science, is faced with “problems of organized 
complexity.” 

Personalities, societies, and cultures all represent complex organi- 
zations of experience. All three of these entities constitute convenient, 
if dangerous, abstractions. Apart from new-born infants (and this 
case could also be argued) we do not in fact know personalities un- 
influenced by culture and apart from groups in which they have their 
being. A society is an organized aggregate of individuals. All cul- 
tures are the products of social interaction. Nevertheless discourse of 
any generality is impossible if we do not utilize these or similar ab- 
stractions. We can’t talk about the whole stream of events in all its 
rich concreteness in a single breath. And it is not meaningless or neces- 
sarily misleading to talk about “conflict” between individual and 
society-culture—so long as we remind ourselves that we are operating 
on a certain level of abstraction. The model supplied by the British 
physicist Bronowski is not too far off the point: 


A society moves under material pressure like a stream of gas. On the 
average, its individuals obey the pressure, but at any instant any individual 
may, like an atom of gas, be moving against or across the stream. The will, 
on the one hand, and the compulsion on the other, exist and play within 
these limitations and boundaries. 


An orderly group life requires rules, and psychological health 
always demands that the individual should have some identification 
both with the innovating and conserving forces in his society. But the 
question remains: how much freedom can the person have for his own 
private development within the framewerk of those rules? Charles 
Morris has said: 


A society adequate to contemporary men must be pluralistic enough to 
permit diversified lives appropriate to the diversity of its members. It must 
be zealous in the protection of those psychological minorities which we now 
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disregard and maim. It must have a new ideal of selfhood shared by enough 
persons to furnish the unity without which diversity becomes chaos. 


Lyman Bryson has put another aspect of the problem somewhat as 
follows: a good society must not urge upon its members goals which 
in the nature of the case are unattainable either because of the limita- 
tions of human beings or those of the social institutions. 

The anthropologist puts the issue more or less in this wise: people 
must face up to the rules of the game but it is not healthy for them to 
become the automatons of their culture. One should respect—and, in 
the favorable case, love one’s culture, while recognizing its blind spots. 
But no one should surrender himself utterly to what is after all the 
product of other people and inevitably a compromise formation at 
that. This is why “adjustment” is suspect as the total goal of psycho- 
therapy. On the other hand, “self-realization’—again as a total goal— 
is equally suspect. For it tends to make a romantic virtue of non-con- 
formity and idiosyncrasy. As Dicks! notes, it seems to be “an intro- 
verted value with considerable narcissistic undertones.” Dicks con- 
siders “integration” as a value “capable of including the two antago- 
nistic notions of adjustment and self-realization.” My former colleague, 
David Aberle (now at the University of Michigan), has in an unpub- 
lished paper adopted a good term from Pre-Soviet Russian psychiatry: 
the “full-valued personality.” He reminds us that we all know plenty of 
individuals who are painfully “well adjusted” but whose personalities 
have a flat and cramped character. Contrarywise, we also know people 
whose adjustment is most unfortunate but who nevertheless convey 
to all who know them a sense of precious inner harmony. The full- 
valued personality is one that balances reasonably adjustment and 
personal harmony in proportions satisfactory both to society and to 
private integrity. Such a person is fully cognizant of and decently 
respectful to “social and cultural reality.” But the life of such indi- 
viduals also has a place for needs and potentialities distinctive of them- 
selves as unique organizations of experience and indeed for that 
“divine madness” of which Socrates speaks. I believe that such con- 
ceptions of values related to human growth and development are in 
full accord with present fact and theory in the social sciences. 


THE NON-RATIONAL AND THE [RRATIONAL 


In a world in which so many decent and honest people are sincerely 
and deeply perplexed as to what values they (and other men and 
women) ought to follow, I think it likely that the contributions of 
psychiatry, psychology, anthropology and the other social sciences 
which will have the most significance in the long run are those bear- 
ing upon the non-rational and irrational aspects of human behavior. 
This is indeed the view of a classicist, E. R. Dodds, Regius Professor of 
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Greek in the University of Oxford. In his magnificent book, “The 
Greeks and the Irrational,” he tersely sums up various fairly familiar 
similarities between the problems of Plato’s Age and our own. He 
then asks if there are also significant differences. He concludes that 
the one of greatest importance is the fact that the present age is ex- 
tending science to rational and irrational behavior. The Greeks “were 
deeply and imaginatively aware of the power, the wonder, and the 
peril of the Irrational. But they could describe what went on below 
the threshold of consciousness only in mythological or symbolic lan- 
guage; they had no instrument for understanding it, still less for con- 
trolling it.” 

Our skills and our knowledge are still highly imperfect, to say the 
least. But we at least have beginnings and probably sound ones. For 
the moment they create as many problems as they solve. Certainly in 
the area of values they raise momentous and difficult dilemmas for 
individuals generally, for practictioners of the social sciences, and for 
whole societies. But this should not make us either frightened or 
despairing. As A. N. Whitehead has wisely said: “The major advances 
in civilization are processes which all but wreck the societies in which 
they occur.” For the behavioral sciences as well as for the world in 
general, these lines of Christopher Fry are not only inspiriting but po- 
tentially truthful: 


Dark and cold we may be, but this 

Is no winter now. The frozen misery 

Of centuries breaks, cracks, begins to move. 
The thunder is the thunder of the flows, 

The thaw, the flood, the upstart Spring. 

Thank God our time is now, 

When wrong comes up to face us everywhere, 
Never to leave us till we take 

The longest stride of soul men ever took. 
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THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE COUNSELING 
Aaron L. RuTLEDGE* 


Marriage counseling may be conceived of as a profession engaged 
in by people of many disciplines who have had specialized training, 
including clinical internship in handling marital problems. Marriage 
counseling may be thought of also as an activity carried on by people 
from various disciplines, with or without specialized training. 

To argue that marriage counseling ought to be or ought not to be 
is not only conjecture but idle dreaming. The culture of which we 
are a part, with all of its family tension and unrest, is creating a grow- 
ing need for skilled assistance in working at marital adjustment and 
growth. This same culture is now trying to satisfy this need by de- 
manding marriage counseling and seeking to produce Marriage 
Counselors. 

Major educational efforts are being made to teach people to seek 
help with marital problems; in colleges, in high schools, in churches 
and in lay groups. Popular media—press, radio, television, magazines 
and the movies—also have been used extensively. 

The routine training of the established professions does not qualify 
persons as specialists in marriage relationships. The average physician 
is not prepared to deal adequately with marriage problems. Psychiatry 
as a whole does not attempt to do marriage counseling except in terms 
of one spouse. In most cases of marital conflict both mates are in- 
volved and to work with one alone may widen the breach in the rela- 
tionship. At the least, working with only one spouse has major short- 
comings in understanding and resolving marital problems. Clinical 
psychology is a good background for, and has much to contribute to, 
training in marriage counseling, but in itself does not provide adequate 
training. The same is true of social casework. The legal profession in 
general is ill-prepared to deal with emotional factors in marital con- 
flict. The clergy see an overwhelming amount of marital stress, but 
most seminaries continue to offer inadequate training in this area, in 
spite of major progress in recent years. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING AS A PROFESSION 
In each of the foregoing professions there are major exceptions, 
and from each group is emerging a small number of men and women 
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who have been well-trained or are in training in marriage counseling. 
The American Association of Marriage Counselors, with a few more 
than a hundred members, is a very eclectic group, representing a 
great variety of disciplinary backgrounds, which is as it should be in 
marriage counseling. 

In the meantime professional persons increasingly seek Marriage 
Counselors for their patients and clients. Attorneys, clergymen, and 
physicians are especially active in referring. An occasional group of 
physicians is employing a qualified Marriage Counselor to work ex- 
clusively with their patients, feeling that marital stress is a primary 
factor in the causation or aggravation of illness. 

Supplemental education consisting of supervised training in hand- 
ling cases is necessary to achieve professional status as a Marriage 
Counselor. There are few such professional persons but the number 
of individuals calling themselves marriage counselors is increasing 
rapidly. 

What the public wants, it demands in one form or another. It will 
continue to want, demand, and get marriage counseling—either from 
professionals or from quacks. The professional person is called upon 
to respond to this need whether trained or untrained in marriage 
counseling. | 

The untrained, non-professional person who sets up practice as a 
marriage counselor poses another real problem. Among these will be 
well meaning but misguided zealots who “just want to help people;” 
the “dabblers” who work out their own problems on others; and the 
charlatan who knows a good thing when he sees it and deliberately 
cashes in on the pain and anxiety of the client. A woman with eighth 
grade education insisted upon being helped to get marriage counseling 
clients because “I just like to dabble in people’s problems and it may 
as well pay off.” One said, “I’m so interested in people; seem to know 
what they're thinking, why I do believe I'm psychotic.” Another in- 
quirer wrote: “Dear Sir, I want to be a marriage counselor. Will you 
please send me the material in a hurry.” Unfortunately there are 
places where certificates in marriage counseling can be obtained 
through correspondence courses. 

There is a shortage of qualified Marriage Counselors, a lack of 
knowledge of recommended standards of training, and a total absence 
of means of creditation. For these reasons one of the unfortunate by- 
products of present educational efforts designed to stimulate people 
to seek help with marital problems is the creation of a fertile field for 
the incompetent and unscrupulous to exploit. 

Competent Marriage Counselors compose a slowly growing and 
vital group which will continue to come from various disciplines, build 
upon these backgrounds through supervised training and experience, 
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and become specialists in the vital area of man-woman relationships. 

Marriage Counselors do comprise a profession and unless they 
establish themselves as such with adequate standards of training, ex- 
perience, ethics, and regulations which become common knowledge, 
the public will continue to be at the mercy of the incompetent. 


MARRIAGE COUNSELING AS AN ACTIVITY 

Current developments indicate that the bulk of marriage counsel- 
ing in the foreseeable future will be carried on as an activity by people 
from various disciplines with or without specialized training, from 
psychology, social work, medicine, the ministry, family life education, 
and guidance. Many of these professional people do satisfactory mar- 
riage counseling; others not only fail to help but are destructive forces 
in the lives of their clients. People keep going to these counselors and 
they do the best they can, with or without training. Even part-time 
marriage counseling should require certain standards, including a 
minimum of supervised casework. As an analogy, a doctor does not 
undertake a little surgery without specialized training. 

While efforts are made to establish marriage counseling as a pro- 
fession, it should never be forgotten that other basic disciplines have 
outstanding opportunities for marriage counseling and their trainees 
should continue to function in this area when prepared to do so. 
Knowing one’s limitations, being able to recognize symptoms and refer, 
are as essential here as in any area of maladjustment. Professional 
people are beginning to seek additional training and guidance in 
preparation for marriage counseling and they would be glad to meet 
any standards established, if training opportunities were available. 


Wuat Is MARRIAGE COUNSELING? 

Marriage counseling begins when one or both members of a couple 
come to a counselor for help in resolving tension producing difficulties. 
Marriage counseling is the process whereby professional skills and 
experience within the context of an understanding and accepting face- 
to-face relationship, are brought to the assistance of spouses as they 
explore, evaluate and clarify feelings and issues; as they seek to com- 
municate verbally and emotionally; and, as they learn to choose 
courses of action which will lead to some resolution of their problems. 
This can mean acceptance of facts which cannot be altered and/or 
growth of a more meaningful marriage relationship. It may mean the 
final dissolution of a marriage already destroyed, a situation which 
can only continue to damage the personalities involved. Such decisions 
are made by the counselees, not by the counselor. 

The conflict may be rooted in a stunted or crippled personality 
and/or in the ignorance and misinformation of one or both members 
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of the couple. On the other hand, it may lie in the nature of the 
relationship itself. Most often it is a multifaceted combination of both. 
When streams of communication within a marriage become dammed 
off, the backwaters of accumulated hurt feelings, misunderstanding, 
and resultant bitterness contaminate the spontaneous springs of love 
and relatedness. 

The client (one or two) and the Marriage Counselor share in facili- 
tating a better understanding of self, of the mate, and of the relation- 
ship. In concentrating upon each of the mates as persons, all the 
tools and techniques of individual counseling are needed. But marriage 
counseling must go further: Increased understanding of the way he 
feels, and why, by one of a couple, becomes a stepping stone to 
gradual understanding of his mate’s feelings, attitudes, desires and 
deep-seated needs. The counselor who also is seeing the mate, or 
collaborating with someone who is, can be of inestimable help in the 
achievement of this second step. A third area of focus is the marriage 
relationship itself, which almost equals a third “person” to be coun- 
seled. These are not distinct steps up the counseling ladder, but are 
areas in which there is simultaneous investigation and, hopefully, 
concomitant progress. 

In some circles it has been assumed that marriage counseling re- 
quires less training and skill than personal counseling, since it is 
“merely concerned with the relationship.” To the contrary, although 
a counselor first must be proficient with individuals, working with a 
marriage relationship requires additional knowledge and skills. 

It is understandable that most members of the established pro- 
fessions are not prepared adequately to deal with marital problems. 
Individual dynamics acquire a new dimension when the role as a 
marriage partner is being considered. This examination of both 
marriage partners expands the already complicated procedure of 
counseling one person, and in a third realm of complication the 
counselor must recognize the unique mutuality inherent in the mar- 
riage relationship. The Marriage Counselor must work with inner- 
psychological factors, on the one hand, and with socio-psychological 
factors on the other hand. In focusing on the behavior patterns of 
each he must also be able to concentrate on the interaction between 
spouses. Their dynamic relationship to each other brings about a 
“total” which is different from the individual capabilities and liabilities 
of the two people. The counselor becomes the third person in a tri- 
angular relationship, a helper to the wife and the husband, indi- 
vidually and together, in their decisions for change and growth or 
dissolution of the marriage. Thus, he becomes the target for projec- 
tion and transference at a more intensive level than in most individual 
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counseling. This requires a counselor who is strong enough, flexible 
enough, with enough training-experience not to permit his role with 
one spouse to be distorted by his relationship to the other. The situa- 
tion is complicated further by the greater diversity of focus and of 
goals than is found in much individual counseling, since in working 
with a relationship the counselor is committed equally to the growth 
of each of the two persons and of their mutual relationship. 


Wuat Is NEEDED 

Existing standards for membership in the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors should be made public knowledge. The basic 
requirement is a doctoral degree or equivalent in some field which 
deals with human problems such as psychology, sociology, theology, 
medicine or law. In social work the graduate requirement is the 
master’s degree. (It is questionable that this is adequate provision 
since some schools give a master’s degree in social work for only one 
year of graduate study, while others have rigid and lengthy require- 
ments.) In addition there must be several years experience in which 
proficiency in marriage counseling has been demonstrated. For Asso- 
ciate Membership three such years of experience are requisite; for 
Active Membership, five years. The candidate must be sponsored by 
two Active Members who vouch for him professionally and person- 
ally. A committee is appointed to examine his qualifications, including 
how he handles cases, after which the membership votes upon his 
application. 

Adequate time must be allowed through “grandfather” clauses for 
adaptation of those already in practice, but these standards should be 
revised upward to make mandatory supervised internship training and 
experience in handling marital problems as opportunities become 
available. 

The foregoing would demand additional training facilities, espe- 
cially at the internship level. (Present facilities for internship training 
in marriage counseling are The Marriage Council of Philadelphia; 
Marriage Counseling Service, The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kansas; and, The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit.) This in turn means 
that minimum standards of training, including qualifications for a 
training center, should be developed immediately. The A.A.M.C. has 
a committee working on these issues. Such an effort takes times but 
the need is urgent. 

Another need would be formulation of a recommended prepro- 
fessional core of education in marriage counseling in some of the larger 
graduate schools, including schools of medicine and of theology. These 
candidates should be well grounded in one or more professional dis- 
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ciplines at the graduate level, with required work to form an adequate 
basis for internship training. 

The interdivisional programs in some of the leading graduate 
schools possess potential for preprofessional education in marriage 
counseling, although the curriculum might need to be supplemented 
by experience in an established clinical setting. Areas of graduate 
study for preprofessional education might include dynamics of per- 
sonality development, theories of counseling and psychotherapy, the 
biological sciences, the dynamics of family living and theories of its 
development and function, psychosexual development and _ behavior, 
orientation to medical and psychiatric principles and practice, training 
in research and a workable knowledge of ethics, values, and philoso- 
phy. Such a background could be supplemented or intensified at 
needed points during the time of internship in the handling of cases, 
but most of it should be prerequisite. 

Some long term attention should be given to legislation providing 
for “privileged communication,” since Marriage Counselors may be- 
come involved in court procedures. To date, no state gives such pro- 
tection to Marriage Counselors as such. Only clergymen, physicians, 
and lawyers—in most states—have legal protection from compulsory 
testimony about a client. Obviously, legislation is not possible until 
qualification standards for Marriage Counselors have been established. 
The only hope, at present, is that a good many judges would, in the 
public interest, not permit such forced testimony. 

Preparation of a plan for certification should be initiated as soon 
as possible. The American Association of Marriage Counselors has 
not fulfilled this need but it has served as a clearing house for in- 
quiries about who is doing acceptable marriage counseling in any 
section of the country. 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION 


A plan for training and certification should be based upon careful 
evaluation of all existing factors and more than a prophetic glance 
into the future. It is inherent in the nature of any organization that 
first it just grows, later takes on maturity and demands status. The 
tendency then is to set standards so high that they would exclude the 
earlier members if they are forced to conform. A.A.M.C. has not 
been immune from this tendency; yet, that is the way a profession 
must develop if it and the public are to be protected. 

Although the following plan is embryonic—possibly premature— 
it is presented with the belief that it is extremely important to stimu- 
late further discussion and development in this vital area: 

Select as candidates to become Marriage Counselors, primarily, 
those who have attained the doctorate, or equivalent, and who have 
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functioned adequately in their professions for at least three years, part 
of which may have been concurrent with advanced training. Special 
emphasis should be placed upon degree of self-awareness and willing- 
ness to work toward a deeper self-understanding. The younger, recent 
graduate would not qualify for marriage counseling training; rather, 
he would begin in general clinical counseling and might be ready for 
major emphasis on marriage counseling by the end of his second year 
of internship. Give the candidates one year of intensive, supervised 
training in the actual handling of marriage counseling cases. Some 
then would function, with adequate supervision, quite effectively in 
an agency or in an institution and the work experience would con- 
stitute additional internship or on-the-job training. The majority 
should have a second year of intensive supervision in marriage coun- 
seling within a counseling service, after which a few might be pro- 
ficient enough to function adequately without supervision, counseling 
within an agency or school, provided adequate medical and psychiatric 
consultation were available. 

Membership in A.A.M.C. would begin with student affiliation upon 
entrance into a recognized training center having on its staff at least 
one Active Member of the national organization. Three years of train- 
ing in marriage counseling under supervision, plus other requirements, 
would qualify the trainee for Associate Membership. Very advanced 
persons who demonstrated outstanding ability during the training 
process would be given reasonable credit for pre-internship experience 
in marriage counseling. 

Five years of such training-experience (making adequate allow- 
ance for other than marriage counseling supervision in the latter three 
years ) would qualify an individual for Active Membership in A.A.M.C. 
Then, only after passing an equivalent to a Board Examination in 
other professions, would the person be certified to enter private prac- 
tice as a Marriage Counselor. 

This procedure would place tremendous responsibility upon: (1) 
the training center in the areas of selection, redirection of those better 
fitted for another field, training and evaluation; (2) an examining 
Board (A.A.M.C. appointed or otherwise) in setting levels of super- 
vision and of consultation with respect to experience following the 
training period, and administering examinations and certification; 
(3) the aspiring Marriage Counselor to practice within the agreed 
bounds; and, (4) professional persons doing marriage counseling as 
an activity to obtain minimal blocks of training, including supervised 
experience, and to establish adequate consultation and/or super- 
visional relationships both for the benefit of themselves and their 
clients. 











VALUES AND THE INTRODUCTION OF CHANGE 
Joun COL.iER* 


What I would like to try to do during the hour is to show how it is 
that in our own time, in this country and other countries, we're trying 
to meet life, to face up to life in the same spirit as the ancient people 
did, but in ways that are practical today. I want to get us back to this 
thought of values that you've been on all the time. I suppose we mean 
by values that which men live by or try to live by. Our values are 
always beyond our reach but they are our goal. And when the values 
system in a human group becomes poor and unambitious and cheap, 
then human behavior becomes poor, unambitious, and cheap. The 
value system of a people ultimately determines the quality of its ac- 
tions—the quality and the direction of its effort. 

Now, our own age in the Occidental world to which not all of you 
belong, has set before us an extremely narrow unlovely value system. 
It's been given us by the economic developments since the rise of tech- 
nology. Living within that poor, narrow value system we are natu- 
rally living a life that is not a happy life. 1 might suggest some of the 
elements of our, as it were popular, value system. The first component 
in our value system is the supreme importance of goods, of possessions 
that we can consume, conveniences and other gadgets, abundant food, 
entertainment that we can enjoy passively, competitive advantage ( get- 
ting ahead of the other fellow ), and standardization. One of our values 
appears to be that somehow or other we've got to make everybody 
just like everybody else. Naturally we who are dominated by such a 
value system frighten other parts of the world which have a richer 
value system. I can imagine the terror that a person in India or Burma 
or Indo-China would feel if he was going to be dominated by us with 
our value system. And our value system causes us to tend to see and 
appreciate in other cultures only that which fits into our value system. 
All the rest we don’t see at all, or we see it as a hinderance. 

Now in our own life and time, here, in England, and in continental 
Europe, there are actually hundreds or thousands of human groups 


* The second of a series of talks by the Professor Emeritus of Sociology and 
Anthropology, College of the City of New York, during a “Summer Seminar for 
Foreign Students” at The Merrill-Palmer School. The lecturer formerly was U.S. 
Commissioner for Indian Affairs. The lectures were recorded, transcribed, and 
minimal adaptations for publication were made by Dorothy Lee, Ph.D., cultural 
anthropologist, The Merrill-Palmer School. 
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who have become possessed of value systems that are different from 
the prevailing value systems. They are more profound, more rich. And 
these people are trying to make those value systems operative in the 
world today, ultimately with the view to helping transform this world 
of ours into a better world, a braver world. And what I'm going to try 
to do now is to give a few concrete examples of this effort to deepen 
and enrich the human hope and the value system of the western world. 

I can perhaps best start with the thing that took place in England 
a hundred and ten years ago, at a time when England was in the grip 
of perhaps the most harsh and ugly and cruel value system that ever 
took possession of any people—the early phase of the industrial revo- 
lution in England when the only value was that of accumulating money 
and where the whole power of government and society was used to 
destroy every other value than that in the people. 

To give merely factual examples of the way things were in the 
England of those years: Most of the people in England when the 
industrial revolution got under way were rural people, villagers, 
farmers, and herdsmen who were very well satisfied with their way of 
life. It was a good life. Well, the factories then being developed had to 
have labor, and in order to secure a labor supply there was developed 
what is called the enclosure policy. That is, all of the common lands 
of the English countryside (and most of the villagers lived on their 
common lands) were treated as not belonging to anybody, and were 
enclosed and actually passed into the possession of rich people. The 
poor people no longer had any land to live on and they had to move 
into Manchester, Bristol, and London. 

Another of the policies in those years was that unemployment due 
to whatever cause was considered a crime. -To be unemployed was to 
be a criminal, even though your unemployment was due to a financial 
depression or a seasonal lag in industry. And under the poor laws you 
could choose simply to starve but if you sought any help then you 
were put in jails where you were treated as a criminal, shamed as a 
criminal. Through all of that time any effort by working men or peas- 
ants who moved to combine for mutual aid, was a crime. They had to 
conceal any organization that they attempted under the name of burial 
societies, and things like that. For organizing you would be deported 
to Australia, New Zealand. The cities which grew up very rapidly, 
big cities of three-quarters of a million and a million people—had no 
sanitation whatever, and no water supply, no open spaces. The condi- 
tions in the British industrial cities were altogether horrible. 

Into that situation which was breaking the spirit and crushing the 
very biological life out of the poor people of England, came one of 
the great modern thinkers, Robert Owen, himself a rich industrialist, 
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not a poor man. He addressed himself to the poor people and not in 
flattering terms. He told them harshiy and realistically what they had 
become; how they were being reduced far below the level of the beasts 
of the field. Owen never flattered the poor people. And he told them 
that the root of the trouble was that their community, their society, 
had been annihilated in order to turn them into robots who tend the 
machinery in the factories. Their only hope was somehow to re-capture, 
to recreate the community. 

Tens of millions of people in England were moved by Robert Owen. 
He didn’t know how to tell them to proceed to meet their situation. 
He said to them—organize to demand the franchise, organize to de- 
mand the end of child-labor (no more children in the mines under ten 
years old). They did organize. We had a series of great popular move- 
ments culminating into what is known as the Chartist Movement of 
the 1840's in which a petition was presented to the Parliament signed 
by over seven million poor people, petitioning for only a little bit, a 
few crumbs of right. The Chartist Movement was suppressed by 
military force. The petition was never allowed to be considered in 
Parliament. 

Anyhow Robert Owen did raise before the eyes of England a hope, 
a great moving value conception. And without Robert Owen probably 
what I’m going to describe would not have taken place. In 1842, in 
Rochdale, a suburb of Manchester which was and is one of the great 
textile centers of Britain, there secretly was formed a group of 28 
cotton-spinners. They were true wage slaves, ignorant (academically 
speaking ), many of them not even literate, and they confronted the 
problem that Robert Owen had put into their consciousness: How 
can poor men in England re-attain human dignity, re-achieve the 
community, and bring the economic process under their control? They 
formulated an answer, and the astonishing thing is that they formu- 
lated it in such detail that their blueprint is still the blueprint of the 
distributive cooperative movement which has become world-wide, 
which is found now in India, in China, in Russia, where even the 
Soviet tyranny has had to call it back into being, and which is the 
biggest economic fact of England. 

Now I can only sketch in broad lines what this blueprint called 
for. It said let the poor people pool their resources and with those 
resources buy their own goods, keep them in stores, sell those goods to 
anybody at market prices, at the prevailing price. But anybody who 
wants to join up as a cooperator, and take a responsibility for the 
running of the business, shall get a rebate on all his purchases. In 
addition to that, any earnings to the amount of 5% and sometimes 10%, 
will be set aside for what they call education, cultural improvement, 
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and entertainment. Each of these local stores will be goverened by 
its membership and none of them will be subsidized, now or hereafter. 
They foresaw that this might grow into a giant movement and that 
there might develop a tendency to subsidize the local stores and 
thereby to destroy their self-reliance. They said no subsidy. Any co- 
operative store will rise or fall on its own virtue and strength or die 
from its own weakness. That has become the cooperative rule. They 
said these local stores will need a wholesale supply. Alright, the local 
store will create the wholesale store, but the wholesale store will be 
governed by the local stores. Always the power will be at the grass 
roots, as we call it, of the local cooperative community. Now the 
wholesale stores, they said, are probably going to need to establish 
factories to supply themselves. Alright, if they do, those factories are 
going to be governed from the grass roots. They also saw, these poor 
men, that the development of this enterprise which was destined to 
become coterminous with British society, would have to use science,— 
accounting science, statistics, experimental science,—and they pro- 
vided for the establishment of what is called the cooperative union, 
again controlled by the grass roots. The cooperative union is devoted 
to research—physical research, economic research, the finding of 
better business methods. It’s the scientific arm, the laboratory of the 
cooperative movement. And all of this development was projected by 
these 28 cotton-spinners, and then they stepped out and founded the 
first store with an amount of money that to us seems very pitiful, 
about fifty pounds of capital that they were able to put together. 

They had a vision going beyond what I’ve said. They said ulti- 
mately the cooperative movement, this whole institution, will be able 
to either absorb or discipline capitalist enterprise. It can either take 
it over or it can compel it to bring its prices down and to bring its 
wages up simply by competition. They said also, when this system has 
become fully developed we won't need the political state for many 
things; we won't need the welfare state as we now call it. The coop- 
erative movement will be the welfare state, possessed of no authority, 
but only servicing the people who govern it from the thosuands of 
local cooperative communities. In other words, they projected a whole 
new society. 

Well, nobody paid any attention to the cooperative movement—I 
mean of the educated public. You read the literature of Britain of the 
1850's, 1860's, 1870’s and you hardly ever come upon any mention of 
this development that gradually was proliferating all over England. 
So oblivious was the cultured mind of England in H. G. Wells’ volume, 
New Worlds for Old—published about 1900, you find no reference to 
the existence of the cooperative movement. The book was a plea for 
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Fabian state socialism and Wells apparently was unaware of what at 
that time had already become the biggest economic operation in Eng- 
land. Even at that time, the cooperatives ran their own fleets of steam- 
ships to import their goods. They owned and operated enormous tea 
plantations in Ceylon for example. And already the movement had 
spread to Belgium, France, Holland, Scandinavia, all over the world. 

I give you this example for a number of reasons. It clearly shows 
that value conceptions aren't fancy things. They are dynamic, world- 
moving realities. The whole of this development came out of Owen's 
formulation of the new value system. The next thing it shows is that 
the capacity for discovering, for inventing, at least in human affairs, 
in social matters, is fully present in uneducated common inan. These 
people produced a social economic, invention of profound character, 
and they blue-printed its development across centuries. They were 
barely able to read, these men. By virtue of what were these common 
men able to perform this intellectual miracle? By virtue of two 
things; they were moved with a deep passion to redeem themselves 
and their fellowmen, and they confronted an absolute inescapable 
need. They had purpose; they had need. Their feeling nature was in- 
volved; it was a religion with them. In other words, the whole man, 
among these poor people, came into action. 

Now the next case I want to give flows right from this Rochdale 
case, this cooperative British movement case. And again it illustrates 
the primary role of values, but also that if we don’t put our values 
into effect, if we don't live them, they are only dreams; they don't last. 
This is in a maritime province of Canada, Nova Scotia. And what 
I’m going to describe took its rise about 1930. At that time Nova Scotia 
was in a case of chronic and apparently incurable depression. It had 
almost no economic resources. Communism as a desperate reaction 
was powerful. The young people in the Nova Scotia area were fleeing 
away, were migrating. It was becoming a community of the old, aging, 
and dying. It was the community of no hope. 

Now within Nova Scotia is a college run by Jesuit Fathers. These 
Jesuit priests saw the process of deterioration that was going on, affect- 
ing equally the Catholics and the non-Catholics. They saw the rising 
bitterness and conflict that was raging. They saw the condition of 
apathy among the people. And they drew upon an ideology and a 
value system as old as Christianity, upon that part of the Roman 
Catholic tradition which is of universal value; that part of the system 
which holds that life isn’t worth living at all unless the individual can 
enlarge his life space so that real effort becomes possible to him, so 
that he can transcend the limitations of time and place. The Jesuits 
have that conception profoundly, and they have lived it, and practiced 
it all over the world (I am not a Roman Catholic, let me explain). And 
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the Jesuit Fathers began circulating among the people, not talking 
Catholicism or Christianity, but merely dropping suggestions that 
over there in England ninety years ago people were worse off than they 
are in Nova Scotia, and this is what they did about it. They must 
have told the story of Rechdale. And when any glimmering of interest 
was manifest they said: form a study club; don’t have more than twelve 
people in it; a local study club to study your own situation and prob- 
lem, to decide where you're at and what you can do about it. For 
over two years they didn’t do anything else and there sprang up here 
and there under the leadership of Father Cody and his associates these 
study clubs which just clung like grim death to the problem of the 
community and thought the same way the Rochdale spinners did. 

Among the conditions was this. They depend on lobster fishing up 
there. Their market was Boston. The middleman took so much of the 
profit that the lobster fishermen couldn't subsist unless he just ate his 
lobsters. And somebody got the idea; we will take over the middle- 
man; we, the lobster fishermen, will establish our own lobster market in 
Boston. They proceeded to do it and immediately the absorbed mid- 
dleman profit made them almost rich men by comparison to their 
utter poverty before. Then others said we have a crisis in our life when 
we have to borrow money, and when we borrow money, we borrow 
it at 12% interest from commercial banks because we have no security. 
They said let's start pooling whatever we have and form credit 
unions and the credit union will lend to us in our time of need at a 
modest interest rate. So the credit union was established. 

Now all of this was never in any sense governed by the Jesuit pro- 
moters. They were only suggesters, friends, and they scrupulously 
avoided being priests. They were just as much concerned with the non- 
Catholics as with the Catholics, and they were just as friendly with 
the Communists as they were with the Conservatists. They were try- 
ing to create a community that everybody would belong in. They had 
no designs on the people. 

Well, in a quiet, unobserved way, the Antigonish movement, as it 
came to be called, has rolled up into the sort of big thing that the co- 
operative movement is in England. Now all over that area about a 
third of all the business is cooperatively owned and governed. That's 
all they want; a thirds’ enough because a third disciplines all of the 
other economic operations. All over the maritime provinces are the 
credit unions with now accumulated surpluses of tens of millions. The 
commercial banks have got to behave themselves because the credit 
union is now strong enough to replace the banking industry of Nova 
Scotia if it has to—but it doesn’t want too. All over the maritime 
provinces are the cooperative stores, and the wholesale offices. The 
entire fishing industry is cooperatively organized, and construction 
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is on a cooperative basis. There are cooperative producing groups 
which have stemmed from the consumer groups. In addition to that 
they have created their own medium of mass communication. They've 
created their own radio, which is now radio-television, devoted to the 
affairs of the Nova Scotia community. Every half-year they bring in 
from all over the area people who want to devote their life to this 
movement. They bring them in for meetings just like we're holding 
here, lasting usually six weeks, and they go back into their hundreds 
of local areas, and all of the experience of the whole area is continually 
interchanged. In addition to that, now the Antigonish area has be- 
come an international area because they invite people to come in from 
all over the world to advise them, observe them, participate. And 
they've had people from almost every land there. Nova Scotia has 
become a great graduate school and laboratory of social experimenta- 
tion. And all without any showing off. I have had Father Cody, the 
main mover of this great development in my home for a half-day. A 
man so quiet, so unassertive, so disinterested, and so profoundly 
wise, and utterly selfless man, at the same time with humor and 
practicality equal to anything. 

Now the time is going. That’s my second case. I think that for my 
next case we'll go to the non-white world, Africa. And we'll go to one 
of the poorest areas of Africa, Western Nigeria; inhabited by what are 
called pagan Mohammedan tribesmen who were illiterate and about as 
sick as the fellahin of Egypt with endemic diseases including sleeping 
sickness. As you know, sleeping sickness afflicts a large part of tropical 
Africa and makes it impossible to use for human habitation or for 
livestock. 

The British Colonial Office in 1942 decided to conduct an experi- 
ment primarily in how to find an inexpensive way to eliminate sleep- 
ing sickness from tropical Africa. They ear-marked a sum of money, 
95,000 pounds, to be spent over ten years in this experiment and 
there was to be no more money than that. They entrusted the enter- 
prise to a team of, not anthropologists, not sociologists, but agronomists, 
men who know the science of farming, public health men, and animal 
husbandry men, men who know about animals and livestock. Well, 
these men marked out on the map of Nigeria two areas. One area is 
called the Anchau-Corridor and it contains 60,000 tribesmen. That 
was to be the area of intensive work, and there is a larger surrounding 
area containing an additional 360,000 tribesmen of the same stock, or 
pagan Mohammedans and illiterate. The whole area was afflicted 
with sleeping sickness. 

What did they do, these men? They moved in and spent two years, 
two sclid years, sitting around and talking with the villagers. They 
didn’t do anything else. They talked with the head-men and all of the 
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villagers, just talking with them in exactly the same way that the 
Jesuit Fathers sat around talking with the people of Nova Scotia. 
They dropped the thought; “you are very miserable and poor from 
sleeping sickness. Now if we would only clear all of the streamsides 
every year, every even smallest brook, take all the brush from the 
streamsides, then the tsetse fly could not breed and you'd get rid of 
the tsetse fly.” Well, that interested the villagers, naturally. 

They also found a condition that is usual in India as well as Africa, 
that as population had grown in spite of all the diseases, a great many 
of the villages had not increased in size, but a tremendous concen- 
tration of people had taken place in the old village boundary so that 
the housing conditions were terrible. Moreover many of the villages 
were located on kinds of soil that couldn't be effectively farmed or in 
the middle of swamps. But they also found that there were people in 
the villages who knew all of this. One of the testimonies of the 
team is that they had very little to teach the villagers. They had much 
more to learn from them than they had to teach them. At the end 
of two years things began to happen. Things began to burst. Whole 
villages began to move, to abandon their old sites and create new 
sites in more salubrious and fertile areas. And the cost of moving 
and rehousing villages of a thousand people was five shillings per 
capita because the people did all the work and supplied all of the 
material. But the main thing is they pitched in on stream clearance, 
first within the pilot area of 60,000 people and then within the larger 
area of 360,000. Not a dollar was paid, not a cent to anybody for 
clearing streamsides. It has to be done every year, and is done every 
year. The amount of work is more than a million man-days of con- 
tributed labor, which is done every year now as a matter of course 
by the villagers without any pay. And they’ve cleaned out the sleep- 
ing sickness. Then they began to experiment with diversifying crops, 
the bringing in of new crops that could be sold on the market—cash 
crops, as we say, like tobacco, like fruit trees. They had no fruit in 
all of this area and now the Anchau-Corridor is a great blooming 
orchard. 

One of the things these men headed by Nash discovered was that 
they didn’t need literacy to accomplish all these results. None of the 
tribesmen were interested in becoming literate and they didn’t bother 
about it. It was all done by face-to-face communication and some use 
of the cinema. I should mention one thing. This team was not even 
supplied with an airplane. In order to clean all of the streamsides they 
had to map every stream even down to the smallest riverlet. Now 
with an airplane you can do that easily and quickly but they didn’t 
have any airplane. Youths from the villages rapidly acquired all the 
skill needed to go on foot and map the whole country. And the 
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villages created a perfect map of the whole vast area. And on the 
strength of that map not only were the streamsides cleared, but they 
are locating the various types of soil favorable to different plantings. 

They established a vaccination station to vaccinate cattle against 
sleeping sickness. They didn’t need to do that in their own area, but 
they invited people from immense distances to come and bring their 
cattle for vaccination—free! They were repaid by the accumulated 
manure from the cattle which was applied to their own fields. So they 
are servicing an area of a million people with vaccination and are being 
repaid with fertilizer. 

At the end of ten years, the Colonial Office team rendered its ac- 
counting and it turned back ten thousand pounds which it didn't 
need to spend. Eighty-five thousand (85,000) pounds was the cost 
of the whole operation across ten years. Here we see the application 
of our technological knowledge through implanting it in the native, or 
aboriginal, or peasant mind; and we find the peasant perfectly 
competent to execute. There never were more than five white men 
on this job. 

I want to give another African case by contrast. This took place 
in Tanganyika, east from Nigeria. After the Second World War, the 
government of Britain decided that they would grow peanuts in huge 
plantations in Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia. They would grow 
them by mechanized farming. They were going to produce so many 
peanuts that two-thirds of the fat requirement of Britain would be 
supplied by these peanuts. They started in by investing $20,000,000. 
Before the end of three years they had put in $122,000,000 into these 
plantations. 

A part of the plan was to detach the tribesman from his community 
and his tribe, move him to the plantation and reorganize him into a 
white man by tempting him by wages. At the end of four years they 
had blown in $122,000,000 and hadn't grown a peanut. The African 
labor supply did not respond, naturally, to the invitation to abandon 
its tribal bonds and go over and turn himself into a white man. The 
ecological approach was totally neglected by the British corporation. 
They conducted no soil surveys. They took it for granted that ground 
water existed and there wasn’t any ground water. They didn’t even 
ask the native for the rainfall record. The African knows ihe rainfall 
record by approximate figures back for a hundred years. But they 
weren't going to ask an African anything! They had no meteorological 
records of their own and so they took the rainfall for granted and the 
rain didn't come. They believed that machinery could do everything 
and it turned out that the machinery that they imported (they im- 
ported $30,000,000 worth of tractors and plows) could not break the 
soil in Tanganyika because the desert plants had woven so dense and 
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resistant a network of roots that the machinery just broke to pieces. 
Mechanization couldn't do anything. And finally two years ago, on 
the floor of Parliament, the Labor Minister confessed total failure. 
And what they are doing now is—they are inviting the tribesmen, 
humbly. But insofar as the land was successfully cleared, they have 
come in and taken possession of it and operate it with their own com- 
mon sense. They'll get a few ground nuts. 

I give you this famous, or infamous “ground nut case” by contrast 
with the Anchau-Corridor and to remind you that they were both 
done by white men; and British white men. You can’t damn England 
through the foolishness of the ground nut scheme. You should remem- 
ber also the Anchau-Corridor. And you can’t condemn the African 
native for not working on the ground nut scheme when in the Anchau- 
Corridor we find him putting out stupendous effort for no pay—for 
his own good, and for the good of his community, and for the joy of 
victory. 











BEHAVIOR DAY INTERVIEWS IN SOCIAL CASEWORK* 
LoutsE LANGDON BROWN AND IRVING SIGEL 


Social casework urgently needs reliable methods for diagnosis of 
family problems. This need is emphasized by a growing awareness 
that effective treatment starts with understanding the group-dynamic 
forces within the family and the client in terms of his interpersonal 
and intrafamily relationships. 

Gomberg and Levinson,! discussing the the family agency, stressed 
family diagnosis: 


“the personality of the family—the strengths and weaknesses in it, the role 
and capacity of the different members, and their expectations of one another 
—the interaction of personalities and their influence on each other. . . . For 
the family agency, diagnostic inquiry is focused upon the social aspects of 
which the family is a basic and primary unit.” (p. 22) 


Ackerman and Sobel? asserted: 


“The incomplete personality of the preschool child cannot be under- 
stood save in the context of a group-dynamic definition of the family. . . . 
We undertook to define such child personalities not as separate individuals, 
but rather as functional parts of the family groups—more specifically, as 
the expression of the socio-psychological configuration of the family unit.” 
(p. 744) 

“Therefore, our unit of definition is not the substantive child, but rather 
the inter-action of the child and the significant persons in his environment. 
Accordingly, we believe that the treatment of the young child should begin 
with the treatment of the family group. However, no adequate criteria for 
family disturbances, as group disturbances, have been established. Until 
such criteria are formulated, we have no frame of reference, despite claims 
of child guidance clinics to the contrary. Although the trends in child guid- 
ance are toward family orientation, the child and mother, but not the family, 
are treated. 

We do not know whether it is possible to treat families as a group—we 


* Data for this paper were obtained during “A Study of Parent Influence 
Techniques Used in Controlling Child Behavior and their Psychological Effects on 
the Child,” a research project * being carried on with a grant from the Social Re- 
search Foundation’s Fund for Research in Psychiatry and directed by Irving 
Sigel, Ph.D. The data also were used in the author’s thesis: “The Value to Social 
Casework of Tape-Recorded Parent Interviews Describing Interaction in the 
Home,” submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Master of 
Social Work degree from the University of Michigan, 1954.* 
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must first have at hand reliable methods to describe their malfunctioning.” 
(p. 745) 

An immediate need, according to Ackerman, is methods for study- 
ing family interaction. One, developed in the project to get at in- 
fluence techniques parents use, is a “Behavior Day Interview,” pro- 
viding a detailed description of parent-child interaction. It also seems 
to be a useful technique for studying more generally one major type 
of family interaction, that of the parent and child. Too, the interview 
offers possibilities for obtaining information about each of the family 
members. Thus, although originally designed as a substitute for home 
observation, it produces a rich document of family life. 

The impressions gained from the interviews suggested a potential 
for family diagnosis. To test whether the impressions were based on 
reality or wishful thinking, an objective evaluation of one interview 
was made to determine with some precision its contribution to study 
of interaction in the family. This paper is the report of this effort. 


PROCEDURE 


Parents of children 18 to 30 months old who were attending a 
playgroup* were interviewed singly by the author. Each of the inter- 
views with eleven mothers and two fathers required two to four hours 
in a single session; in some instances two sessions were necessary. All 
of the parents were “middle-class” in socio-economic status and par- 
ticipated voluntarily, fully aware that the sole purpose of the interview 
was research. They were assured of anonymity in any use of the 
material. 

The Interview. The parent was asked to narrate in detail every 
interaction with each individual present in the home during the previ- 
ous 24 hours. Emphasis was placed upon parent-child interactions in 
which a parent attempted to modify a child’s behavior. Probes were 
used when necessary to elicit the rationale for a parent’s act and ob- 
tain details of the parent’s behavior toward a child, how the parent 
regarded his behavior and how the child responded. The parent was 
asked to function as a participant-observer; the interviewer's role was 
to obtain a clear and complete report about the parent's experience. 
The interviewer used a standardized approach in all interviews, struc- 
tured at the beginning: 

(Introduction) Id like to thank you for coming to help us in our work. As 
you soon will see, we couldn’t get very far without the help of parents. 

(Purpose) Id like to tel! you a little about what we are doing. For years, 
psychologists, teachers and many others have been working on finding the 
best ways of rearing children. Their work has helped parents very much 


*A group meeting twice weekly for two hours with parents present. 
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but with all that has been done, much still remains to be accomplished. 
Further study is needed in the actual day-to-day handling of situations. 
Parents continue to ask what they should do to get their children to do 
something differently. You know, such things as: “What shall I do when 
my child gets upset about something?” What shall I do when he does not 
want to come to supper?” Before we can attempt to say which are the best 
ways, we need to learn what methods parents are using. It is this that we 
are studying: what does the parent do to get the child to do what the 
parent wants? We want to find out what parents do and what works. 
Such information will enable us to find the best ways of handling children. 
Do you see what we are after? . . . Now you can see why we couldn’t get 
very far unless people like you cooperated. 

(Structuring) We will help you by asking various questions as we go along 
which will probably give you an even clearer picture of what we are after. 

At this point, a standard social casework-type facesheet asking for 
identifying information was filled out. To help establish the informants 
comfort, two questions were asked concerning what his child was like 
and what he hoped the child would be like as an adult. These gave 
the informant an opportunity to present a general, well-rounded pic- 
ture of his child at the outset so that later he would be able to speak 
more easily of failures as well as of successes in handling the child. 

The Behavior Day Interview proper was initiated by requesting the 
parent to narrate two situations in which he had wished to modify 
behavior of his child: one, a situation in which he was successful; 
the other, one in which he was not successful. This material was used 
to indicate to the parent the nature of the task. Then, the interviewer 
commended the informant for the type of information given and em- 
phasized that reports of unsuccessful experiences were as important 
as those of successes. 

Now, we would like for you to be our camera and report everything 
that you can remember that happened starting yesterday at about five o’clock 
and continuing to now. Just describe with as much detail as you can. (Then 
the parent was asked to go back from five o’clock to the previous morning. ) 


After the parent finished his report, he was asked to describe how 
he handled certain common yet important situations which would not 
necessarily occur during any one day, such as those involving guests 
in the house, out-door play, episodes relating to unacceptable lan- 
guage, nervous habits, etc., which were used. The same details about 
each situation were secured. 

During the interview the interviewer refrained from evaluations 
and advice-giving. The interviewer also redirected the respondent 
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when he strayed from the point. Probes and restructurings were used 
whenever adequate details were omitted. All interviews were tape 
recorded* with the knowledge of the respondents. 

Classification System for Coding Interviews.{ Generally, social 
casework interviews for intake or diagnosis aim at getting information 
about the current situation of the client—his personal and family 
history, his problem, his personality structure, his adjustment patterns, 
and some indication of the climate of the home and its socio-cultural- 
economic status. To make judgments about the value of the Behavior 
Day Interview as a diagnostic tool, it was necessary to determine the 
degree to which the interview yields similar material for diagnostic 
use. To standardize ratings of all the interviews so that an objective 
evaluation could be made, a category system was developed based on 
the information social caseworkers generally need to have to do social 
casework adequately. 

The major categories of the Classification System are: Problem or 
Chief Complaint; Child’s Personal History; Personality Structure of 
the Child; Family History; Family Structure and Emotional Rela- 
tionships; and, Nature of the Home. Subheadings were given precise 
operational definitions. These definitions conceptualized accepted 
social casework theories of diagnosis in terms of behavior and rela- 
tionships. A portion of the Classification System with criteria for 
category assignment is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Selected Categories from Classification System and Criteria 
for Assignment 


A. PERSONALITY STRUCTURE OF THE CHILD 

1. SELF-ABSORPTION. Behavior indicating that child is involved 
with himself and the gratification of libidinal desires. 

2. FACILITY FOR RELATIONSHIPS. All behavior indicating extro- 
version, ease in making relationships, self-confidence, friendliness, 
sociability, gregariousness. 

Behavior indicating shyness, withdrawal, timidity (especially in 
new situations ). 

a. in relation to adults 

b. in relation to children 


* Notable but scattered experiments with tape recording have been made in 
the social casework field.* 

+ Initially the rationale for tape recording was presented to parents. This 
seemed to create some anxiety. When it was merely pointed out that the inter- 
view would be recorded, little, if any, anxiety and resistance appeared. 

t In the preparation of the Classification System, forms from family service 
societies, a child guidance clinic, and adult psychiatric clinics were combined 
and elaborated by reading current literature relating to diagnosis. 
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INDEPENDENCE-DEPENDENCE. Behavior showing that the 
child can comfortably be away from parent for fairly long periods, 
accepts substitute care (as nursery school teacher or baby sitter) 
comfortably after appropriate orientation, wants to do things for 
himself, enjoys new situations, has a realistic relationship to his 
environment—knows the limits and is not overfearful about them, 
requests help when he really needs it and does not request physical 
help as a way of getting affectional reassurance. 

Behavior indicating that child clings to parent, fears new situa- 
tions, resists substitute care, wants mother in sight at all times, asks 
for excessive help, often needs affectional reassurance, is anxious 
about hazards in environment and insecure about limits. 


THRESHOLD OF FRUSTRATION. Behavior indicating that child 
can wait for fulfillment of needs, can work with a problem for a 
time without asking help, is not upset by necessary delays and 
changes in routine. 

Behavior indicating that child is upset if needs are not met im- 
mediately, if help with problems is not forthcoming at point of 
initial difficulty, if routine is disturbed. 


PSYCHOSEXUAL DEVELOPMENT 

a. Identification. Behavior indicating that child wants to dress up 
up like parent, to perform similar tasks, to groom himself like 
parent (use make-up, shave). Insists on having identical house- 
hold equipment or tools, pretends to be doing same work, etc. 
a. parent same sex 
b. parent opposite sex 

b. Rivalry. Behavior indicating that the child is trying to supplant 
the parent in his relationship to his spouse, such as taking his 
place at the table, trying to sleep in his place, manoeuvering to 
be alone with one parent, fantasying one parent’s destruction, etc. 
a. parent same sex 
b. parent opposite sex 


QUALITY OF AFFECTION 

a. Spontaneity. Behavior indicating that child expresses feelings 
(both positive and negative) freely, promptly, easily; is not 
fearful or inhibited in response to situations. 

Behavior indicating that the child is repressed, inhibited, 
guarded, awkward or fearful in expressing his feelings and re- 
actions. 

b. Stability. Behavior indicating that child is relatively even in 
temperament, that emotional state remains constant in relation 
to the situation. 

Behavior indicating that child moves rapidly from one extreme 
of feeling to the other, is highly “emotional,” “nervous,” shifts 
affect erratically without much reference to the stimuli or situa- 
tion. 

c. Appropriateness. Behavior indicating that affect is in nature, 
duration, and intensity suitable to the stimulus situation. 
Behavior indicating that the affect is not in keeping with the 

stimulus situation in nature, duration, or intensity. 
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the B. FAMILY STRUCTURE AND EMOTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
a I. ApuLtT ADJUSTMENT PATTERNS—RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHERS 
for 1. FACILITY. Evidences that parent makes relationships easily, is 
his self-confident about meeting new people, out-going, friendly, com- 
“mM, fortable with others. 
cal Evidences of the opposite traits. 
a. in relation to other adults 
ne. b. in relation to children 
sks 2. UNDERSTANDING. Parent’s verbal indications that he sees the 
ous meaning both of what is happening to individual and what indi- 
vidual himself is doing; and all behavior indicating this approach 
ld to the individual. Include behavior indicative of either or both 
intuitive and developmental level. 
See Evidences that parent is insensitive to the meaning of behavior, 
ind reactions, and the individual’s motivations, and is unaware of what 
, should be expected of him. 
m- a. in relation to child 
of b. in relation to spouse 
c. in relation to siblings 
d. in relation to other adults 
up e. in relation to other children 
ike 3. ACCEPTANCE. Evidences parent reacts toward individual with un- 
se- conditional love, with recognition that he is a person with feelings 
and a right and need to express those feelings, with a value for the 
unique make-up of the individual and, in relationship to children, a 
recognition of his need to differentiate self as well as to be depend- 
ant ent. The parent’s behavior is characterized by supportive care in 
his keeping with the needs of the individual at that time—both as to 
to quality and extent of support. 
te. Behavior which involves thwarting the individual's needs, drives, 
feelings; domination, disrespect, accelerational push, retarding and 
other behavior which fails to provide the individual with the assur- 
ance that he is loved unconditionally and respected for his unique- 
ness. ; 
gs Behavior indicating that parent exploits relationships for his own 
not needs. 
a. in relation to child 
ed, b. in relation to spouse 
re- c. in relation to siblings 
d. in relation to other adults 
in e. in relation to other children 
= II. NATURE OF THE HOME 
1. COORDINATION AND CLIMATE OF THE HOME. Evidences 
el that home is orderly and relaxed, flexibly administered, unconfused. 
fts Evidence that housekeeping is chaotic . . . unscheduled or in- 
aa- adequately scheduled, confused; or, so rigidly scheduled and orderly 
that there is tension. 
a 2. ECONOMIC CONDITION OF HOME. Score high, medium, low, 
a on the basis of such indices as type of home, whether rented or 
; owned, amount of household help, leisure time activities, type of 
menu reported. 
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A few excerpts from the interview material, showing how they 
were coded, follow to demonstrate the application of the Classification 
System. 


Personality Structure of the Child, Threshold of Frustration 


There are so many things to look at and so many things to do at his 
grandma’s house that he can just hardly wait and he is rushing to get out 
of the car and I can’t pick up any of the packages or anything. I have to 
carry him out first and take him in and while Mother undresses him I bring 
in the rest of the things. (Low threshold of frustration.) 


Quality of Affect 

He fights—the minute the fight is over there is no more temper tantrum 
and no more fighting and he is just as happy as can be. 

“Well, now it’s time to get dressed,” . . . and John says “No.” “Well, 
we're going to dress you anyway.” So away we go—with force. Papa hold- 
ing one end and I am holding the other and we are shoving him in and 
we get in a great big fight and he screams “No! No!” And we get him 
dressed and the minute he’s dressed he’s all over his fury. (Unstable be- 
cause of the rapid switch from one extreme of affect to the other; and 
inappropriate because of the extreme of the affect aroused over a routine 
matter that occurs several times a day.) 


Adult Adjustment Pattern: Self-Confidence as to Mother Role 


Well, I know I shouldn't do that but it was the easiest way for me at 
that certain time. 

I seem to concentrate a lot on what I can’t get him to do. There are 
many things that he does do. He—he’s a nice child in many ways. I picked 
him up (neighbor child) and it seemed good that another child would 
throw a tantrum—about as bad as Johnny— 

I get very annoyed within myself—That’s the only other problem I have 
with Johnny, is that he is a little bullyish and I haven’t learned a way to 
control it at all and I don’t know what to do about it. It does embarrass 
me in front of the neighbors. . . . Because we were at a children’s party 
last week and I didn’t know what to do about it and one person said . . . 
Why not leave him alone—these babies are used to being pushed around, 
let him go ahead and push them, and that’s what I would like to do.except- 
ing I was afraid of what other people might think if I did it. (Insecure in 
maternal role.) 


Adult Adjustment Pattern: Accuracy of Self-Evaluation 


I mean I’ve had some experience with children so I feel that some things 
are easier for me to handle than perhaps for another person—I had a job 
caring for babies, so handling babies is nothing and as a result when I had 
my own children I feel that I was much more secure in handling them. It 
was nothing for me. . . . There is no doubt in my mind as to what the 
child needs to eat and I was well-experienced in that to begin with so that 
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apparently is just—I mean I just offer him the things that I feel he needs 
and those are the right things. (Narcissistic over-evaluation.) 


Adult Adjustment Pattern: Relation to Child 


I had quite a streak of ambition and decided that the carpeting should 
be shampooed and we mixed up a large pan of foam creme and of course 
the suds immediately attracted Mary’s attention and after the furniture was 
moved out onto the porch Mary came through into the living room and put 
her hands into the suds. I said nothing at first and allowed her to feel 
of it. Then I said, “You can’t play with that because we are going to use it 
but I do have something you can play with.” And I had some clay that 
was carried over from the day before. . . . I got it and put it on the kitchen 
floor . . . and I said, “Now you stay in here and the maid and I are going 
to be in shampooing the rug here”. . . 


. she went over to Daddy’s chest and pulled open the top drawer which 
she can just see into and looked in and I saw what was coming so I said, 
“Would you like to take these dirty pillow cases out and put them on the 
kitchen floor for Mommy? Mommy is going to take them downstairs to 
wash them.” She said “Yes” so as soon as she turned her back I shut the 
drawer and I saved all the dirty clothes while I was doing other things and 
handed them to her piece by piece—and I kept this up until I was through 
getting at what I wanted to get done. . 


(Both episodes show understanding and acceptance and as using democratic 
handling methods. Mother appreciates child’s desire to feel suds and allows 
her to satisfy it but does not let child make a mess, offering instead an ac- 
ceptable substitute. In second episode Mother can predict child’s next 
move, which is not acceptable, and without making an issue of it offers a 
substitute which increases child’s status as a participant in the important 
work of the household.) 


Adult Adjustment Pattern: Relation to Husband 

But this morning I—oh, and I asked Jim (husband). I said, “Jim, I’ve 
got this appointment this morning at 11:30 so how about you helping me 
dress Johnny and then we'll go to a restaurant and have breakfast with 
you and then you take me over to Mary.” He said no, he had work to do, 
and he had too much on his mind, and he didn’t want to be bothered. I 
said, “When I’m dead and gone you'll feel sorry.” 


. all of a sudden he started to tell us beforehand and that went on for 
two weeks and then Johnny started wetting again. So we don’t say any- 
thing about it except Jim the other day he was going upstairs with John 
and he urinated and Jim hit him, not hard but just hard enough for me 
to hear about it and I go upstairs and I take Jim by the shirt and I say, 
“You hit my son. How many times have I told you never to lay a hand 
on him.” Jim said, “I didn’t do anything.” I said, “I heard you.” .. . It 
happened two weeks ago and I am still mad about it. . . . and then all 
day long he wants to talk to his daddy over the telephone—tell his daddy 
the balloon broke and he wanted to go and see the horsey so we call up 
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several times a day. Thank God Jim is in a position where we can call him 
and make him miserable. (Dependent, dominating relationship to husband, 
and disagreement on handling of child.) 


Coordination and Climate of the Home 

He is bowel-trained but he isn’t bladder-trained and I would just as 
soon get his clothes on (without toileting him) because it is lots less work 
for me. .. . I haven’t bladder-trained him yet because I have new carpeting 
and I am lazy about it. I just figure—maybe the longer I wait the easier 
it will be anyway. 
(In telling about slight damage John did to the furniture) I cried and said, 
“You make Mommy feel su bad.” It didn’t matter too much because it 
wasn't very bad but I always make it quite dramatic so it won't happen 
again. (Adult-centered home.) 


Quantification Procedure. The Classification System was used first 
to categorize four interviews selected at random to ascertain the fre- 
quency of instances revealing significant information. These were 
tabulated under the major headings. Then, a qualitative analysis of 
one representative interview was undertaken to determine the speci- 
ficity and extensity of the diagnostic material revealed. 

Social Case Histories. In addition to coding the interview material 
in the foregoing two ways, social case histories were prepared on the 
basis of a standard case history outline for five of the families in the 
study, demonstrating how completely a case history could be pre- 
pared from the Behavior Day Interview and the areas which needed 
further investigation. 

Validity and Reliability. The validity of the author’s judgment re- 
garding the family in one interview was checked against reports over 
a year’s time made by the playgroup teacher who had had frequent 
contacts with the family. These reports generally agreed with the 
findings of the interview alone. The author’s diagnostic and prognostic 
summaries showed considerable agreement with an identical summary 
prepared on the basis of the Behavior Day Interview alone by an in- 
dependent social worker. 

RESULTS 


The results of coding the material in four interviews with the 
Classification System are summarized in Table 2. Almost one-half 
(386) of the instances refer to adjustment patterns of the parent- 
informant. References involving the personality structure of the child 
appear 233 times, about one-third of the total. The other references 
were scattered among other categories in sufficient number to indicate 
significant contributions from this type of interview to understanding 
the home, spousal relationships, and the current developmental pic- 
ture of the child. 
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From the data, the quantity of potentially useful diagnostic ma- 
terial for the case worker is apparent, not only the behavioral mater- 
ial* which yields a dramatic picture of how the parent acts, but also a 

TABLE 2 
Frequency Information in Four Parent Interviews 





Major Category Occurrence 
Problem 
Child . , ; : . ; 2 
Parent : , ‘ ; ; ‘ 3 
Personal History (Child) . . ‘ — 
Personality Structure of the Child ; . 233 
Family History . ; . , ‘ P 3 
Adult Adjustment Patterns . : : . 886 
Nature of Home : : : . i. a 
Reports re Spouse . . ; ; . 62 
Total . : , , ; <> oe 


wealth of material indicating the quality of the behavior, the adult’s 
role, feelings, etc. 

Table 3 provides a personality profile of the X family. The child is 
high in facility for making at least superficial relationships, high in 
independence, high in aggression, low in threshold of frustration and 
low in tractability. He is considerably more happy than hostile, but is 
frequently upset and disturbed. His affect is uninhibited and tends 
to be unstable. He shows some evidences of being still pretty much 
absorbed with himself, despite his aggressive attack on his environ- 
ment. 

The mother has many feelings of failure as a mother but has more 
positive than negative relationships with her child, albeit they are 
almost equal in the behavior day situations reported. The figures for 
the mother indicate spontaneity on the whole, but a higher rating in 
inappropriateness than in appropriateness. This corresponds with the 
general impression created by the interview as a whole that this mother 
erects a wall of bland affect when discussing the most troublesome 
problems. Referring to the content of episodes coded as inappropriate 


* The great quantity of behavioral material was excluded intentionally from 
this report, since its purpose is to show the other contributions of the interview. 
Behavioral data will be presented in subsequent publications. 
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in affect, it is apparent that they were situations which ordinarily 
would elicit a greater degree of affect than the protected, bland air 
the mother permitted herself. 

The theories on child-rearing practices enunciated in the parent 
interview are democratic, in the main, while the practices actually 
followed included about two-thirds as many examples of autocratic 
as of democratic handling, and three instances for the mother and one 
for the father of being “over the barrel” and giving in, or failing to do 
anything, in the face of a situation which they thought warranted 
modification. 

On the basis of the classification of interview material, the child is 
by nature one who needs considerable help in establishing boundaries 
for himself because of his bent toward emotional instability, toward 
high aggressiveness and independence. The coding indicates that the 
mother has a good deal of basic acceptance for her child but needs 
assistance and support in her actual handling practices with him. Be- 
cause of her high degree of feelings of inadequacy in the maternal 
role, she would profit by supportive help herself as well as counseling 
in relation to her child. 

The areas needing further investigation largely involve the father, 
early experiences of both parents, the marital relationship, and further 
exploration to penetrate the protective bland affect the mother displays. 

The preparation of social case histories showed that an unusually 
complete and informative picture of the family as it was interacting at 
that time was possible from the Behavior Day Interview. Some of the 
antecedent information about family history, childhood experiences of 
the parents, early marital relationships, and developmental history of 
the child needed further elaboration. 

In summary, analyses of the Behavior Day Interviews indicate that 
they produce: (1) vast quantities of data describing adult adjustment 
patterns in the family, with the relationship of parent-informant to 
child being the largest category within this classification; much in- 
formation about the personality structure of the child; and numerous 
helpful references to the spouse and the general nature of the home; 
(2) limited references to developmental history; and, (3) relatively 
small amounts of information in the areas of personal and family 
history, as would be expected from the nature and focus of the inter- 
view. Whenever given, however, the history material as well as the 
description of current interaction was presented with full associational 
significance. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The Behavior Day Interview has certain intrinsic qualities which 
enhance its effectiveness in family diagnosis. First, since it produces 
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material told in narrative form, often dramatic, it tends to elicit a re- 
living experience for the parent-informant, enabling the interviewer 
to catch the original emotional quality of relationships as they occur 
within a behavioral context. Second, it enables the interviewer to ob- 
tain a picture of the parent’s perception of the family unit as it appears 
in behavior. Third, it is less threatening by its mundane approach than 
an interview focused on problems and failures. Since the behavior day 
approach casts the parent in the observer role and asks him to give 
descriptions without his own interpretation, it tends to demonstrate 
interactive roles within the family for the interviewer and the inform- 
ant alike. Thus it provides one substitute for actual observation of 
family interaction for the interviewer, while for the informant it may 
become a means for gaining added insight into himself and his inter- 
actions with other family members. 

In sociai work research the twin tools of the structured Behavior 
Day Interview and the Classification System for Coding (and thereby 
comparing ) Interviews offer a method for measuring changes in the 
adjustment patterns within the family. A Behavior Day Interview ad- 
ministered and coded at the beginning of treatment, and subsequent 
interviews at specified intervals during treatment, offer a procedure 
for the evaluation of movement during a period of social casework 
treatment, especially as the parent’s behavior, attitudes, feelings and 
perceptions shift. 

The use of the Behavior Day Interview in the training of social 
-asework students offers an approach to collecting material which can 
help them to develop listening skills, since the interview produces 
material with full interactive detail but without the client’s evaluation. 
The Classification System can make a special contribution to training 
and to the clarification of social work concepts generally. The devel- 
opment of such a Classification System for the purpose of comparing 
case loads in two different types of family casework offices inspired 
Bernard Berelson * to make this comment about the value of coding 
interview material: 

. . . This method is presented as one way of constructing a body of useful 
generalizations about social work. . . . There seems to be a myth in social 
work about “the unique case.” . . . But here, as elswhere in human be- 
havior, there are uniformities as well, and these need to be identified and 
understood. It is false procedure and certainly not observed in practice, 
to view each case as unique. Every caseworker proceeds on a basis of cer- 
tain generalizations about the clients and their problems and the kinds of 
treatment found most effective in dealing with them. Too often such gen- 
eralizations have impressionistic bases. Our point is that the bases should 
be made objective, and we present the Classification System as one way 
of making them so. 
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The student who has training in classifying interview material in 


this manner learns to discipline himself in arriving at generalizations 
on the basis of a clear understanding of the specific information which 
produces and justifies them. Finally, it offers students a rich source 
of material regarding the interrelationship of behavior and personality, 
for he has a unique opportunity to evaluate the personality as it un- 
folds in family interaction. 


w 


ut 
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M-P PLANS AND PROJECTS 


THE 1955 SUMMER SEMINAR 


After a general introduction to the nature of change as a phenome- 
non, the Seminar on Man in Relationship to Change directed by 
Richard Kerckhoff, Dorothy Lee and William McKee during the six 
weeks between June 20 and July 29 turned to an analysis of case 
studies in which cultural change was accomplished or at least at- 
tempted as the result of purposive social planning. Changes intro- 
duced into the agricultural systems of the Navaho and the East 
Indians, historical changes which came about in the entire culture 
of Burma and changes which accompanied the unionization of workers 
in an American factory were studied. From these cases and from col- 
lateral reading in the area of the mental health aspects of change, the 
Seminar constructed a tentative list of principles concerning change; 
these principles were tested against other cases brought into the 
Seminar by the participants. 

The second half of the Seminar was spent in examining topics of 
interest and importance which developed from the general analysis 
of change. What is the role of leadership in change, and in which 
particular leadership roles do we see ourselves involved? Under what 
conditions can attitudes be changed? What is the role of mass media 
communication in the institution of change and formation of attitudes? 
What are values and can they be changed? What is the role of educa- 
tion and of the educator in the area of change? What are the ethics 
of change? As a final assignment each student was asked to do inde- 
pendent work toward understanding an aspect of change which was of 
particular interest to him and to make a brief report to the group for 
general discussion. 


MERRILL-PALMER ETV TELECASTS 


Educational Television reached Detroit in August when WTVS 
went “on the air” with a test pattern on Channel 56. The test pattern 
and some experimental programs will be telecast throughout Septem- 
ber to facilitate installation of new TV receivers and the conversion 
units required for present VHF sets (which now can receive only 
channels 2 through 13) to receive Ultra-High Frequency (channels 
14 through 83). In October about 30 hours of programs are planned 
for telecast on WTVS each week. 

The Merrill-Palmer School is one of the 18 educational and cultural 
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institutions and groups involved in the establishment of the station and 
a group of staff members has been studying the possibilities of ETV 
and planning for the School's participation in the program. They have 
planned to present one 30 minute program each week. The theme for 
the initial series of telecasts is Building Family Strength. Individual 
programs will explore sub-themes such as Self-Reliance, Guidance, 
Communication and Participation—all important factors in “Building 
Family Strength.” 


New Movustakas-BEerson Book 

In The Nursery School and Child Care Center Clark Moustakas 
and Minnie Berson of THe Merritit-PALMER ScHoo. Staff describe 
comprehensively every type of nursery school and child care center, 
including cooperative nursery schools, public, private, and parochial 
schools, laboratory schools, community care centers, private-proprie- 
tary centers and schools for exceptional children. An entire chapter 
is devoted to the legal aspects of running a nursery school—it tells 
how one can be started by a small community such as a housing de- 
velopment, what educational and health standards the parent has the 
right to expect of her child’s nursery school or care center, and what 
qualifications the law requires of a teacher. 

The book should be an indispensable guide for working mothers 
and valuable to the teacher and the social worker—in fact, for every- 
one concerned with the welfare of the preschool child. 

The Nursery School and Child Care Center. A Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Guide. 224 pages. Publication about September 15, 1955. Whiteside, Inc., 
Publishers, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. $3.50 


CoLLEGE WOMEN’S VOLUNTEER SERVICE 

Because of the interest of The Merrill-Palmer School in women and 
education, the National Education Society in 1930 made a grant to the 
Merrill-Palmer School for a study of the results of college education 
for women: where it had benefited and where failed; what courses 
had had lasting effect and why. One of the facts established was that 
Detroit college women, particularly those who had married and given 
up professional jobs, wanted opportunities to meet women of similar 
interests and to use whatever skill and training they had in some 
worthwhile activities. 

The difficulties of the depression years reached emergency propor- 
tions in 1933 with the closing of the banks. Drastic cuts in the staffs 
and budgets of community agencies were made at a time when the 
needs for social services were growing by leaps and bounds. A com- 
mittee was formed to contact college alumnae organizations about 
recruiting trained volunteer workers to help the depleted agency 
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staffs. This committee turned to the Advisory Service Staff at Merrill- 
Palmer, since that group had been in close touch with college women 
in making their study. Miss Anne Sprague, a professional social 
worker, was given the responsibility of channeling college women into 
services where they were needed. Thus, CWVS was born of the need 
for trained volunteers and the need of college women to find outlets 
for their abilities in worthwhile community effort. 

Today, 63 alumnae groups are represented in CWVS by an ap- 
pointed delegate. Individual membership is available to women who 
have had at least one year of college. 


The Merrill-Palmer School Thirty-Fifth Anniversary Symposium 


The Effective Family: Today and Tomorrow 


December 7. 8:00 P.M. Introduction 
Persistence of an Idea 
The Family in 1955: Facts and 
Functions 
December 8. 9:30 A.M. Open House 
10:00 A.M. Discussion of Current Program 
11:00 A.M. Tours Through the School 
2:30 P.M. Forces Influencing the Effectiveness of 
Families Today (Panel) 
8:00 P.M. Sources of Strength for Effective Fam- 
ily Living 
Which can be developed from 
within 
| Which can be drawn from without 
|| December 9. 9:30 A.M. Potential Resources which Families 
Can Use to Become Increasingly 
Effective 
Discussion groups on: 
Health (Mental, Physical ) 
Education (Preschool, Elementary, 
Secondary, Higher, Adult ) 
Social Welfare; Law; Religion; 
Community Planning; Research 
2:30 P.M. What Lies Ahead for Effective Fam- 
ily Life? (Panel ) | 
Merrill-Palmer’s Potential Contribu- 
tion ( Director ) 
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From 1933 to 1941 The Merrill-Palmer School provided everything 
needed by the organization. Since the resignation of Miss Sprague, the 
executive director, in 1941, the School has provided CWVS with office 
space and advice and dues of one dollar per year provide for over- 
head. 

Detroit was one of the first cities in the country to have a council 
of social agencies. CWVS was one of the groups that comprised the 
Central Volunteer Council of the Council of Social Agencies. This be- 
came the Wayne County Council of Defense when war started and 
CWVS helped organize the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office, plan 
and establish the Blood Bank and Canteen courses and cooperated 
with the Red Cross by furnishing First Aid teachers. CWVS has been 
for over 20 years a source of trained workers ready to serve all agencies 
and community projects, providing toys, hospital technicians, research 
workers, secretaries, museum helpers, tutors, Braille transcribers and 
psychiatric social workers. 

There is now a Central Volunteer Bureau in Detroit. Three CWVS 
Board Members are on the Volunteer Committee of the Bureau, and 
there is no question but that the two offices will supplement each 
other. One of the most satisfactory services of CWVS has been to 
provide the opportunity for strangers to make congenial friends, to 
get acquainted with their community and to be of service to it. 
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Merrill-Palmer Publications Available* 


Tue MERRILL-PALMER QUARTERLY: published four times yearly by The Merrill- 
Palmer School. Subscription: yearly, $1.50; single copies, 50 cents, 

A Dmecrtory or Nursery ScHoozts AND CHILD CARE CENTERS IN THE UNITED 
States. Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie Berson. 1951. Supplement, 1953. 
Together, $1.50; supplement only, 50 cents. 

CreaTIvE Activities. Revised by Dorothy Haupt and D. Keith Osbom of The 
Merrill-Palmer School Staff. viii + 104 pp. $1.00 

+ GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE YouNG CuHiLp, Winifred Rand, Mary E. 
Sweeny, and E, Lee Vincent. Fifth edition revised by Marian E, Brecken- 
ridge and Margaret Nesbitt Murphy. 523 pages. W. B. Saunders Co., 
Philadelphia, 1953. $4.50. 

Tue Family IN THE UrsBAN Community. A Lecture Series: The Impact of 
Cultural Changes on the Family by Margaret Mead; Technology Changes 
Family Patterns by Lillian M. Gilbreth; Changing Dynamics of Family 
Interaction by David R. Mace. 35 cents. 

¢ Gume FoR ADMINISTERING MERRILL-PALMER SCALE OF MENTAL Tests. Rachel 
Stutsman. World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois. Psycho- 
logical Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 

# Test Marteriars. C. H. Stoelting Co., 424 N. Homan, Chicago 24, Illinois. 
(Catalog available. ) 

Test BLanks. 5 cents each (less 10% on orders for 25 or more; 20% on orders for 
100 or more. ) 

} Tue Nursery ScHooL AND CuiLp Care CENTER. A parents’ and teachers’ guide. 
Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie Perrin Berson. 224 pages. Whiteside, New 
York, 1955. $3.50. 

Desicn ror Happy Meattmes. Filmstrip of 48 frames accompanied by a “Dis- 
cussion Guide.” Produced by the Merrill-Palmer School. $3.50 per print. 
Tue MERRILL-PALMER LOGARITHMIC DEVELOPMENTAL GRAPH. Charles G, Jennings 

and S. Idell Pyle. Twenty-five torms, 8% x 11 inches, $1.00; 100 forms, $3.50. 

EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT AND THE PLAY THERAPY Process. Clark E. Moustakas. 

Reprint: Jour. Genetic Psychology 86:79-99, 1955. 25 cents. 

ScreNcE ExPERIENCES FOR NursERY SCHOOL CHILDREN. Dorothy Haupt. National 
Association for Nursery Education, 1951. 50 cents. 

APPETITES AND ATTITUDES: A VIEWPOINT ON FEEDING THE YOUNG CatLp. Muriel 
Ginesberg Wagner, Reprint: Jour. Amer. Dietet. Assoc. 30:329-334. 15 
cents. 

} Cup DevELOPMENT. Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee Vincent. Second 
edition, 622 pages. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, 1954. $4.00. 

¢ CumpreNn IN Pray TuHerapy. Clark E. Moustakas. 218 pages. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1953. Text edition, $3.50; trade edition, $4.50. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN THE ABSTRACTION ABILITY OF CHILDREN. Irving E. 
Sigel. Reprint: Child Development 24:131-144, 1953. 15 cents. 

Tue LONGITUDINAL APPROACH TO THE Stupy oF Famity Lire. Leland H. Stott. 
Reprint: Jour. Home Economics 46:79-82, 1954, 4 pages. 15 cents. 


* Complete list upon request. 
¢ Order from publisher or bookstore. 





